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'THE  STATE 

Into  one  of  his  replies  to  Calhoun, 
Webster  introduced  an  illustration  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  State  of  Franklin; 
and  in  doing  so  he  indirectly  apologized 
to  the  Senate  for  having  to  remind  its 
members  that  once  there  existed  such  a 
State.  If  it  was  necessary  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  the  legislators  of  Webster's 
time  upon  the  point,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  the  public  at  large  of  to-day  is,  at 
most,  no  better  off.  And,  indeed,  when 
cyclopaedias  deny  the  claims  of  the  State 
of  Franklin  to  be  treated  as  a subject  in 
itself,  that  people  in  general  should  not  be 
informed  in  regard  to  it  is  a matter  of  no 
great  wonder.  Nevertheless,  we  venture 
to  hope  that  the  subject  is  one  that  pre- 
sents much  that  is  interesting  and  attract- 
ive. The  brief  existence  of  the  State  of 
Franklin  is  one  of  many  similar  episodes 
in  .history,  episodes  of  marked  prominence 
in  the  generation  in  which  they  occurred, 
but  because  of  their  remoteness  from  the 
great  highway  of  history,  almost  entirely 
overlooked  by  generations  succeeding. 

In  1 7 84,  in  the  northern  part  of  what  is 
now  East  Tennessee,  were  three  counties: 
Washington,  Greene  and  Sullivan,  outly- 
ing possessions  of  North  Carolina.  Twenty 
years  before  a traveler,  standing  upon  the 
summit  of  the  North  Carolinian  Allegha- 
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nies  and  looking  westward,  might  have 
seen  a broken  surface  of  country  stretch- 
ing away  toward  the  blue  outlines  of  the 
distant  Cumberland  mountains,  without 
a soul  within  its  borders,  except  a few 
traders  and  roving  bands  of  Indians,  its 
hills  and  valleys  forming  the  easternmost 
portion  of  that  vast,  uninhabited  natural 
park  out  of  which  were  subsequently 
formed  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  peace  of  1763  let  down  the 
barriers  of  this  region,  and  a stream  of 
emigration  flowing  in  from  North  Carolina 
principally,  but  also  to  some  extent  from 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  began  to  take  up  the  fertile  lands 
lying  along  its  water  courses.  Most  of  the 
settlers  brought  ail  their  worldly  effects 
over  the  mountains  upon  a single  pack- 
horse.  Many  were  criminals  fleeing  from 
justice,  and  hoping  to  find  amid  the  west- 
ern wilds  immunity  from  punishment. 
Others  were  the  offscourings  of  a popula- 
tion none  too  savory  at  its  best — the  an- 
cestors of  the  ‘ * clay-eaters  ” of  the  moun- 
tains. And  yet  mingled  with  these  were 
men  of  character — a class  of  settlers  whose 
numbers  grew  in  an  increasing  ratio  as 
time  went  on.  All  brought  with  them  a 
native  independence  of  character,  and 
what  might  be  called  an  inherent  capacity 
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for  revolt.  A century  before,  in  Culpep- 
per's Rebellion,  the  ancestors  of  the  emi- 
grants from  North  Carolina  had  displayed 
their  impatience  under  the  burdens  of  an 
unjust  government;  and  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated them,  joined  with  that  of  lawless- 
ness, produced  in  later  times  the  Regula- 
tors— in  a certain  sense  the  heralds  of  the 
Revolution.  Many  of  the  transmontane 
settlers  had  themselves  been  Regulators. 
Practically  all  were  Whigs  in  political  sen- 
timent; and  during  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence they  manifested  a strong,  although 
somewhat  spasmodic  patriotism.  In  1776 
the  Wautauga  Association,  into  which  they 
had  formed  themselves,  prayed  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  of  North  Caro- 
lina, “ in  order  that  they  might  share  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  liberty.''  They  furnished, 
indeed,  no  regular  quota  of  troops  or 
money,  but  their  patriotism  found  expres- 
sion in  the  splendid  services  of  the  Wau- 
taitga  riflemen  at  King’s  Mountain.  Un- 
doubtedly at  times  a better  term  for  their 
spirit  would  have  been  “lawlessness;” 
but  the  lapse  of  a few  years  and  the  in- 
coming of  a more  substantial  class  of  emi- 
grants gave  to  the  community  a more  con- 
servative tone ; and  when  later  they 
erected  the  State  of  Franklin  their  motive, 
as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  was  not  that  of  a 
population  to  whom  laws  had  become  irk- 
some, but  was  rather  a desire  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos — to  provide  a govern- 
ment and  not  abolish  one. 

Such  was  the  people  whose  representa- 
tives met  at  Jonesboro,  Washington  county, 
in  August,  1784,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  declaring  the  transmontane  coun- 
ties independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
North  Carolina.  The  occasion  of  the  pro- 
posed action  was,  briefly,  as  follows:  At 

the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Confedera- 
tion found  itself,  as  is  well  known,  weighed 
down  by  great  financial  burdens.  As  a 
measure  of  relief,  Congress  requested  from 
the  several  States  a cession  of  their  western 


territories.  North  Carolinia  was  among 
the  first  to  comply  with  this  demand ; and 
early  in  1784  conveyed  the  title  to  her 
lands  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  gen- 
eral government  on  condition,  however, 
that  the  other  States  should  do  likewise, 
and  provided  also  that  the  sovereignity 
over  the  ceded  territory  should  remain 
vested  in  the  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina until  the  acceptance  bv  Congress  of  the 
cession.  After  the  cession,  however,  Con- 
gress showed  but  little  disposition  to  act 
upon  it.  The  Confederation  at  that  time 
was  miserably  weak  and  divided;  the  be- 
lief was  general  that  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  merely  temporary.  Its  councils 
were,  therefore,  devoid  of  action  and 
spirit. 

How  the  cession  act  affected  the  trans- 
montane counties  may  easily  be  imagined. 
Virtually  abandoned  by  the  parent  State 
and  not  yet  adopted  by  a vacillating  Con- 
gress, they  were  necessarily  dependent  for 
protection  upon  their  own  efforts.  Their 
borders  were  infested  with  culprits  and 
refugees,  and  yet  they  were  without  a 
superior  court.  Their  frontiers  faced  the 
villages  of  a savage  and  relentless  foe,  and 
yet  they  were  without  a single  officer  whose 
authority  was  sufficient  to  call  out  the 
militia  of  the  settlements.  Under  these 
circumstances  necessity  seemed  to  justify 
the  act  ; and  when  the  Jonesboro’  conven- 
tion was  summoned,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  call  meant  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a complete  severence  of  all  political 
connection  with  North  Carolina. 

The  convention  did  its  work  quickly. 
In  a committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  public  affairs  “ a member  rose,” 
says  an  eye-witness,  “and  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  varieties  of  opinions  offered 
for  and  against  a separation ; and  taking 
from  his  pocket  a volume  containing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  col- 
onies in  1776,  commented  on  the  reasons 
which  induced  their  separation  from  Eng- 
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land  on  account  of  their  local  situation, 
etc.,  and  attempted  to  show  that  a number 
of  reasons  which  they  had  for  declaring 
independence  applied  to  the  counties  here 
represented  by  their  deputies.”' 

After  this  member  had  taken  his  seat, 
another  arose  and  moved  to  declare  the 
western  counties  independent  of  North 
Carolina.  The  motion  passed  without  op- 
l position,  and  to  that  effect  the  committee 
reported  to  the  convention ; whereupon 
the  choice  being  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion for  or  against  independence,  twenty- 
three  deputies  voted  for  independence  and 
fifteen  against.  The  comparative  close- 
ness of  the  vote  seems  not  to  have  fairly 
represented  the  constituencies  of  the  con- 
vention, for  we  are  told  that  when  the 
decision  was  announced  to  the  crowd 
“ which  surrounded  the  building  and  filled 
the  street,  it  was  received  with  unanimous 
| approval  and  assent." 
j Thus  was  taken  the  first  step  toward  the 
formation  of  the  new  regime ; other  steps 
| followed  in  quick  succession.  But  of  the 
I various  conventions,  of  the  petty  quarrels 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  cut  short 
the  career  of  the  infant  commonwealth,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a detail. 
One  event  of  this  period,  however,  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  claim  our  attend 
tion.  When  rumors  of  the  revolt  reached 
North  Carolina,  its  legislature  was  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  repealing  the  ces- 
sion act,  on  the  ground  that  the  surrender 
of  western  territories  was  not  likely  to  be 
general.  The  reports  from  the  West  very 
probably  hastened  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature; it  immediately  repealed  the  cession 
act,  established  a superior  court,  and  ap- 
pointed a brigadier  for  the  transmontane 
counties.  All  grounds  of  specific  com- 
plaints were  thus  removed.  So  far  were 
these  acts  of  the  legislature  satisfactory 
that  John  Sevier,  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  the  revolt,  wrote  under  date  of 
2d  January,  1785  : “I  conclude  that  this 


step  will  satisfy  the  people  with  the  old 
State,  and  we  shall  pursue  no  further  meas- 
ures as  to  a new  State. ” The  conclusion 
at  which  Sevier  arrived  seems  to  be  a 
very  natural  one.  The  scheme  once  en- 
tered upon,  however,  the  frontiersmen 
were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a new  State, 
irrespective  of  wrongs  to  be  righted  or 
conveniences  to  be  secured.  At  the  very 
time  of  the  writing  oF  Sevier's  letter  new 
elections  were  being  held  in  the  three 
counties,  and  inasmuch  as  Sevier  was 
made  president  of  the  new  convention,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  not  inclined  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  popular  current. 

Six  months  after  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence the  government  of  the  State 
of  Franklin  was  in  full  operation,  its  lesis- 
lature  assembled  and  its  governor  chosen. 
The  governor  elect,  John  Sevier,  as  the 
leading  actor  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Franklin,  and  as  the  most  noteworthy  man 
in  the  early  annals  of  Tennessee,  deserves 
particular  notice.  His  father.  Valentine 
Sevier,  was  the  son  of  Huguenot  parents, 
who,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  removed  from  France  to  London. 
In  about  the  year  1740  Valentine  Sevier 
emigrated  from  London  to  Virginia,  and 
for  many  years  cultivaled  a farm  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  John 
Sevier  was  born  and  bred ; his  early  op- 
portunities of  education  were  limited,  and 
of  books  he  never  had  much  knowledge ; 
but  spending  a part  of  his  youth  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  old  colonial  capitol  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  serving  in  his  early  manhood  as 
captain  in  the  militia  of  that  colony,  he 
gained  a knowledge  of  men  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. He  was  brave,  courageous,  chival- 
rous ; sprightly  in  his  habits,  free  and  jovial 
in  his  conversation,  and  with  a dash  of 
French  courtliness  in  his  manners;  a list 
of  qualities  that  foreshadowed  his  future 
popularity.  Emigrating  early  in  life  with 
his  father  to  the  transmontane  counties  of 
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North  Carolina,  as  a matter  of  course  he 
at  once  gained  an  ascendency  among  the 
settlers  of  that  region.  He  became  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  militia;  he  was  made 
the  commander  of  every  expedition  against 
the  Indians;  and  when  the  riflemen  of 
Washington  county  went  to  King’s  Moun- 
tain, Sevier  marched  at  their  head.  By 
force  of  habit,  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  people  of  the  revolting  coun- 
ties naturally  looked  to  “ Nollichucky 
Jack,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  as  the 
leader  of  their  present  enterprise. 

In  its  palmy  days  the  State  of  Franklin1 
was,  perhaps,  as  perfect  an  example  of  a 
true  democracy  as  the  modern  world  has 
witnessed;  indeed,  without  the  substitution 
of  assemblies  of  the  people  for  legislatures 
it  could  hardly  have  been  more  perfect. 
Its  forms,  indeed,  differed  in  no  marked 
degree  from  those  of  the  parent  State:  it 
was  in  the  thoroughly  representative  char- 
acter of  the  government  and  the  absence 
of  domination  of  any  one  class  or  classes 
over  others  that  its  democracy  was  distinct- 
ive. The  entire  community  numbered 
but  a few' thousand  souls ; of  these  every 
freeman  was  a voter,  and  every  freeman 
was  practically  eligible  to  the  State  offices. 
From  the  governor  down,  every  citizen 
followed  the  same  avocation  in  life,  was 
possessed  of  about  the  same  amount  of 
wealth,  and,  as  a consequence,  had  the 
same  interests.  And  thus  when  the  rep- 
resentatives cf  this  people  met  together  for 
legislative  action  they  discussed  as  friends 
and  neighbors  matters  of  personal  interest 
and  concern.  Upon  these  discussions 
every  citizen  must  have  had  more  or  less 
influence.  And  when  the  freeman  of 

i “ A variety  of  names  wv-re  proposed  for  the  new  com- 
monwealth. .Some  were  in  favor  of  ending  it  Franklin,  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  ot  Phit.u'e.piiia;  others  Frank- 
lin.!, ;is  the  l.iiij  of  freemen.  Bat  ic  v.  .s  deemed  oy  a ma- 
jority ismali)  in  hivi.-r  ct  calling-  it  Frankiin.” — Letter  of 
Ucv.  .samuei  Hous.on. 

Governor  Sevier  entered  into  a correspondence  with  Dr. 
Frankiin.  reg;i’ ding  him  evidently  a sort  of  god -father 
ot  the  State.  Franklin,  accepting  t e roie,  re.-m'onded  in  a 
paternal  letter  of  advice.  I he  correspondence  thus  begun 
was  continued  during  a period  ot  several  montas. 


Franklin  heard  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  steps  of  the  court-house  or  upon  the 
muster-field  the  periodical  promulgation  of 
the  acts  and  resolves  of  the  legislature,  he 
must  have  experienced  a peculiar  sense  of 
proprietorship  in  the  political  dispensation 
under  which  he  lived. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a true 
democracy  that  its  government  should  be 
as  economically  equipped  as  possible,  then 
the  State  of  Franklin  had  an  additional 
claim  to  that  distinction  ; for  never  were 
public  buildings  of  a ruder  kind.  When 
the  State  was  organized  Jonesboro’  was  its 
only  town,  and  how  well  Jonesboro’  de- 
served the  name  of  “town”  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  its  title  to  the  dis- 
tinction was  founded  upon  its  possession 
ot  a court-house,  a tavern,  possibly  a store, 
and  a half-dozen  log  cabins.  The  court- 
house must  have  been  Jonesboro's  most 
imposing  structure,  and  knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  it  was  simply  a log  house,  without 
floor  or  windows,  some  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other  buildings  of  the  town  may 
be  formed.  But  “ improvement  was  the 
order  of  the  day,”  says  the  historian,  and 
the  court  decided  that  a new  court-house 
must  be  built ; “24  feet  square,  diamond 
corners,  and  hewn  down  after  it  is  built 
up;  9 feet  high  between  the  two  doors; 
body  of  the  house  four  feet  above  the 
upper  floor ; floors  neatly  laid  with  plank ; 
shingles  to  be  hung  with  pegs;  a justice’s 
bench;  a lawyer’s  and  a clerk’s  box;  also 
a sheriff’s  box  to  sit  in.”  It  was  in  this 
“ improved  court-house  that  the  early  ses- 
sions of  the  Franklin  conventions  and  leg- 
islature were  held.  Later  a new  town  was 
laid  off.  The  last  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  called  to  meet  at  Greenville,  and 
Greenville  was  the  new  town  of  which  we 
speak.  It  was  situated  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  Jonesboro’,  with  the  idea  of  fol- 
lowing the  southward  course  ot'  the  set- 
tlements. Its  government  buildings  were 
a step  backwards  from  those  of  the  older 
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town,  for  the  court-house,  built  of  unhewn 
logs,  lacked  the  floors  and  windows  that 
distinguished  the  Jonesboro’  court-house. 
The  interstices  between  the  logs,  it  was 
thought,  served  well  enough  for  ventilation 
and  light.  In  this  building  the  ‘‘Commons” 
of  the  State  of  Franklin,  after  its  first 
session,  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling, 
while  the  Senate  met  in  the  village  tavern. 
Greenville  became  the  permanent  capitol 
of  the  State,  and  it  was  here  that  Governor 
Sevier  met  his  council  and  “projected  and 
matured  the  measures  of  his  foreign  and 
domestic  administration.” 

It  seems  quite  in  keeping  with  the  prim- 
itive character  of  the  State  of  Franklin 
to  learn  that  its  commercial  transactions 
were  carried  on  by  a system  of  barter. 
Very  little  of  the  currency  of  the  older 
States  found  its  way  across  the  mountains; 
indeed,  had  it  done  so,  its  character  was 
not  such  as  to  gain  for  it  a very  wtlcome 
reception;  and  to  the  rude  frontiersman 
gold  and  silver  were  almost  unknown. 
The  establishment  of  a bank  was  certainly 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  financial  con- 
dition of  either  the  citizens  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Franklin.  And, 
after  all,  barter  was  the  most  natural  and 
perhaps  the  least  expensive  method  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a border  community  to 
employ  in  working  off  their  surplus  pro- 
duction and  in  supplying  their  wants.  The 
government  established  a schedule  of  val- 
ues at  which  various  articles  were  to  be  re- 
ceived for  taxes  and  other  public  dues; 
and  these  values  were  probably  the  basis 
of  ordinary  business  transactions.  “Good 
flax  linen,  ten  hundred,  at  three  shillings 

and  sixpence  per  yard; cased  otter 

skins,  six  shillings; uncased  ditto,  five 

shillings; good  clean  beeswax,  one 

shilling  per  pound; good  distilled  rye 

whisky, two  and  sixpence  per  gallon; 

good  peach  or  apple  brandy  at  three  shil- 
lings per  gallon.”  The  law  which  estab- 
lished the  above  rates  further  provided 


that  “ all  salaries  and  allowances  hereby 
made  shall  be  paid  in  specific  articles  as 
collected  and  at  rate  allowed  by  State  for 
same,  or  in  the  current  money  of  the 
State  of  Franklin.”  The  current  money 
of  the  State  of  Franklin  was  a legal  fic- 
tion ; and  we  have  the  unwonted  spectacle 
of  a governor  of  a State  drawing  his  salary 
in  “good  clean  beeswax,”  or — and  this 
perhaps  is  more  likely — in  * ■ good  peach 
or  apple  brandy.”  The  salary  act  was  the 
source  of  not  a little  ridicule  amongst  out- 
siders,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of 
Franklin.  Haywood,1  the  early  historian 
of  Tennessee,  says  : “ The  rapidity  of 

wit,  which  never  stops  to  be  informed  and 
which  delights  by  its  oddities,  established 
as  an  axiom  that  the  salaries  of  the  gover- 
nor, judges  and  other  officers,  were  to  be 
paid  in  skins  absolutely,  and  to  add  to 
their  merriment,  had  them  payable  in  mink 
skins.”  Haywood  thought,  however,  that 
many  of  the  “ wild-cat”  banks  of  his  day 
might  well  have  congratulated  themselves 
if  their  currency  had  been  founded  on  so 
sound  a basis  as  that  of  mink  skins. 

It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  present 
only  the  more  peculiar  features  of  the 
State  of  Franklin.  Leaving  the  reader, 
therefore,  to  fill  in  the  picture  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  perils,  hardships, 
and  simple  joys  of  a border  community, 
we  hasten  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
commonwealth.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  probable  influence  upon  North 
Carolina  legislation  of  rumors  concerning 
the  revolt.  When  the  formal  announce- 
ment from  Governor  Sevier  and  his  asso- 
ciates reached  the  mother  State,  very  little 
excitement  ensued.  If  we  wished  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  light  estimation  in 
which  North  Carolina  held  transmontane 
affairs,  we  should  find  it  in  this  circum- 
stance. The  governor,  to  be  sure,  con- 
vened the  council;  and  the  governor 
and  the  council  jointly  summoned  an  extra 

i Hay  wood’s  History  oi’  Tennessee.  Knoxville,  1535. 
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session  of  the  legislature;  but  when  the 
the  time  appointed  for  the  assembling  of 
the  legislature  arrived,  only  a few  mem- 
bers made  their  appearance.  Indeed,  the 
popular  apathy  was  so  great  that  no  extra 
session  could  be  held.  Governor  Martin, 
further  to  fulfill  his  official  duty,  issued 
a proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  and  Sullivan,  in  which 
he  animadverted  upon  the  arguments 
which  the  revolters  had  put  forward  in 
justification  of  their  action,  and  concluded 
with  the  expression  of  his  belief  that  the 
State  would,  with  reluctance,  be  driven  to 
arms;  but  if  blind  ambition  should  plunge 
the  country  into  the  miseries  of  a civil 
war,  he  trusted  that  the  fatal  consequences 
would  be  charged  upon  its  authors.  All  of 
which  was  very  consistent  with  official 
duty;  but  evidently  very  little  real  purpose 
existed  on  the  part  of  either  the  governor 
or  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  push 
matters  to  extremities.  Governor  Martin’s 
immediate  successor,  Governor  Caswell, 
even  writes  in  a friendly  and  familiar  tone 
that  he  hopes  the  people  of  Franklin  will 
give  up  their  government  and  submit  to 
North  Carolina,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
immediately  be  relieved  by  constitutional 
methods;  and  he  adds  that  he  cannot  say 
“but  he  has  his  own  satisfaction  in  view; 
for  he  expects,  if  health  and  strength 
should  last,  to  lay  his  bones  on  the 
western  waters.”  One  cannot  help  think- 
ing from  all  this  that  if  the  opposition  of 
North  Carolina  had  presented  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Franklin  inde- 
pendents, their  course  ' would  have  been 
unprecedentedly  smooth. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  State  of  Franklin 
was  want  of  unity  at  home  ; and  unity  was 
wanting  at  home  because  of  the  absence  of 
a tangible  “cause”  in  which  to  center  the 
attention  and  efforts  of  the  people.  As  we 
have  before  said,  the  revocation  of  the  ces- 
sion act  and  the  passage  of  the  consequent 
acts  had  destoyed  the  force  of  the  reasons 


for  the  revolt.  The  rebels  had  not  even 
the  war-cry  to  raise  against  tyrannous  meas- 
ures of  repression  on  the  part  of  North 
Carolina;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
policy  of  inaction — if  it  may  be  called  a 
policy  at  all — pursued  by  that  State  was  an 
admirable  one.  With  no  foreign  danger  to 
overshadow  petty  causes  of  quarrel  at 
home,  the  people  of  Franklin  were  scon 
split  up  into  factions.  Constitutional  ques- 
tions were  a prolific  source  of  contention. 
A party,  small  at  first,  but  rapidly  growing 
in  numbers,  favored  unconditional  return 
to  the  authority  of  North  Carolina.. 

Moreover,  a personal  quarrel,  a sort  of 
war  of  houses,  between  Governor  Sevier 
and  Major  John  Tipton,  an  influential 
citizen  of  Washington  county,  added  an 
important  element  to  the  problem.  Tipton 
was  at  first  a friend  of  the  new  government: 
but  his  hostility  to  Governor  Sevier  seems 
finally  to  have  become  his  ruling  pas- 
sion. The  effect  of  these  divisions  was  soon 
apparent. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1785  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  passed  in  reference  to  the 
western  malcontents  an  amnesty  act.  The 
act  provided  also  for  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions of  delegates  to  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  in  the  disaffected  counties. 
From  this  time,  that  is,  from  almost  the 
birth  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  disaffection 
to  its  government  assumed  a definite  form. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  in  consequence 
of  the  act  alluded  to,  elections  of  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  legislature  were  held 
in  Franklin  in  the  early  part  of  1786. 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Franklin 
government  to  these  elections.  It  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  history  of  the  State 
of  Franklin  that  throughout  all  its  troubles 
hardly  a drop  of  blood  was  shed.  The 
difficulty  of  understanding  this  is  partially 
solved  when  we  remember  that  the  partici- 
pants were  neighbors  and  friends;  diet' 
had  emigrated  together;  had  suffered  from 
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and  had  fought  a common  foe ; in  a word, 
were  hound  together  by  the  peculiarly 
strong  ties  of  a border  community. 

Opposition  to  the  Franklin  government 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  other  ways  than 
in  legislative  elections.  Courts  deriving 
their  powers  from  North  Carolina  were 
established;  and  thus  two  jurisdictions  grew 
up  side  by  side.  All  the  attendant  evils  of 
such  a state  of  things  followed  in  quick 
succession.  An  idea  of  this  chaotic  period 
can  be  given  in  no  better  way  than  by 
quoting  from  Haywood: 

“In  the  early  part  of  1786  was  presented 
the  strange  spectacle  of  two  empires  exer- 
cised at  one  and  the  same  time  over  one 
and  the  same  people.  County  courts  were 
held  in  the  same  counties  under  both 
governments;  the  militia  was  called  out  by 
officers  appointed  by  both;  laws  were  passed 
by  both  assemblies,  and  taxes  were  laid 
by  the  authority  of  both  States.  The  differ- 
ence in  opinion  in  the  State  of  Franklin 
between  those  who  adhered  to  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Carolina  and  those  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  new  government, 
became  every  day  more  acrimonious. 
Every  fresh  provocation  on  one  side  was 
surpassed  by  a still  greater  provocation 

on  the  other As  the  processes  of 

the  courts  frequently  required  the  sheriff 
to  pass  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
other  in  order  to  execute  it,  a ren- 
counter was  sure  to  take  place.  Hence 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  the  stoutest 
man  in  the  county  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 

Whilst  a county  court  was  sitting  at 

Jonesboro7  in  this  year  for  the  county  of 
Washington,  Colonel  John  Tipton,  with  a 
party  of  men,  entered  the  court-house,  took 
away  the  papers  from  the  desk,  and  turned 
the  justices  out  of  doors.  Not  long  after, 
Sevier's  party  came  to  a house  where  a 
county  court  was  sitting  for  the  county  of 
Washington,  under  the  authority  of  North 
Carolina,  and  took  away  the  clerk's  papers 
and  turned  the  court  out  of  doors.  Thomas 
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Gorly  was  clerk  of  the  court.  The  like 
acts  were  several  times  repeated  during  the 
Franklin  government.  At  one  time  James 
Sevier,  then  having  the  records  of  the  old 
court  under  North  Caroliua,  Tipton  went 
to  his  house  and  took  them  away  by  force 
and  delivered  them  to  Gorly.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  records  were  retaken  by 
Sevier’s  party,  and  James  Sevier,  the 
clerk,  hid  them  away  in  a cave.  In  these 
removals  many  valuable  papers  were  lost, 
and  at  later  periods  for  want  of  them  some 
estates  of  great  value  have  been  lost.-’ 
And  Ramsay,1  writing  at  a later  period, 
but  evidently  speaking  of  the  same  conflict, 
offers  much  the  same  testimony : 

“The  Franklin  courts  elected  one  set  of 
officers,  while  another  set  were  chosen 
by  such  of  the  justices  as  had  accepted 
commissions  from  North  Carolina.  This 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  was  succeeded  in 
some  cases  by  unpleasant  results.  The 
possession  of  the  records  was,  of  course, 
desired  by  each  incumbent.  Force  and 
stratagem'  were  resorted  to  by  each  party 
to  obtain  them.  Courts  were  held  in 
different  places,  and  an  unarmed  body  of 
men  would  suddenly  enter  the  court-house 
of  the  adverse  party,  seize  the  records,  and 
bear  them  off  in  triumph.  An  effort  would 
be  made  to  regain  them.  A scuffle  would 
ensue,  ending  sometimes  in  a general  fight. 
Scenes  of  disorder  took  place  which  were 
generally  sources  of  merriment  and  pleas- 
urable excitement,  rather  than  causes  of 
settled  malice  and  revenge.  The  parties 
separated,  and  soon  after  were  friends." 

Sevier  saw  that  in  its  present  phase  the 
contest  was  a losing  one  for  the  new  State. 
Every  turn  of  the  wheel  seemed  an  unlucky 
one.  He,  therefore,  tried  compromise.  On 
the  18th  of  March,  1787,  he  met  in  confer- 
ence General  Evan  Shelby,  who  acted 
as  the  representative  of  North  Carolina. 
Shelby  was  the  brother  of  Isaac  Shelby, 

i Annals  of  Tennessee.  ByJ.  S.  Ramsay:  Philadelphia, 
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one  of  the  commanders  at  King’s  Moun- 
tain, and  afterwards  the  first  governor  of 
Kentucky.  It  was  hoped  that,  the  two 
diplomatists  might  make  a mutually  satis- 
factory arrangement;  to  the  extent  of  a writ- 
ten compromise  this  hope  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  compromise,  dated  March 
22,  1789,  was  to  hold  until  the  following 
November,  that  is  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  when,  it 
was  hoped  permanent  terms  of  acconr 
modation  might  be  arranged.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  compromise  were : First, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  should 
be  limited  to  the  trial  of  criminals  and 
probate  business;  and,  second,  that  the 
citizens  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  pay 
their  taxes  either  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  or  to  the  State  of  Franklin,  at 
their  option.  One  result  of  the  compro' 
mise  was  a very  natural  one:  the  citizens, 
as  a general  thing,  paid  taxes  to  neither 
government,  under  the  plea  that  they  were 
in  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  proper  recip- 
ient— a state  of  affairs  particularly  incon- 
venient to  the  Franklin  government.  The 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  credentials 
of  the  negotiators;  and,  in  a short  time, 
Governor  Sevier  determined  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  compromise. 

Politics  began  to  run  higher.  “You 
hear  in  almost  every  collection  frequent 
declarations  of  hurrah  for  North  Carolina; 
and  others  in  the  same  manner  for  the  State 
of  Franklin. ” Parties  were  fast  becoming 
factions.  The  contest  assumed  a more  per- 
sonal tone.  The  feud  between  Governor 
Sevier  and  Colonel  Tipton  grew  in  bitter- 
ness. It  was  feared  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  opposite  parties  would  end  in 
blood-shed.  Governor  Sevier  wrote  in  a 
despondent  and  foreboding  tone.  Colonel 
Hutchins,  an  agent  for  Governor  Caswell, 
wrote  to  that  official,  under  date  of  April 
22 d.  “They  have  among  them  a Major 
Elholm,  from  Georgia,  who,  I am  inform- 
ed, is  a great  advocate  of  the  cause;  also  a 


Major  Jones,  who  fled  from  Virginia. 
They  advise  Cromwell’s  policy  to  be 
adopted,  Mr.  Cocke  threatening  banish- 
ment and  confiscation.”  And  in  another 
letter  of  about  the  same  date  he  advises 
“interference  of  government  ” for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebels.  General  Shelby,  in 
a letter  to  Governor  Caswell,  gave  as  his 
opinion  that  “it  was  highly  necessary  that 
one  thousand  troops  at  least  should  be 
sent.”  All  in  all,  affairs  had  reached  a 
crisis;  and  had  Governor  Caswell  acted 
less  prudently,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  unhappy.  He  wisely  concluded 
that  *;it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  add 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  there 
by  showing  a wish  to  encourage  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.”  Instead  of  pursuing  the 
sanguinary  measures  advised  by  his  friends, 
he  issued  a proclamation  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1787,  which  was  so  friendly  and 
conciliating  in  its  spirit  and  language  thar 
it  accomplished  what  was  most  necessary 
— it  allayed  all  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
The  government  of  Franklin  would  soon 
have  collapsed  through  want  of  support 
had  not  a new  phase  of  “foreign  affairs” 
afforded  a brief  gleam  of  hope  to  Governor 
Sevier  and  his  friends. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  the  new 
situation,  we  must  return  for  a moment  to 
the  year  1786.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  the  Creek  Indians,  then  a powerful 
nation  confronting  the  borders  of  Georgia 
and  Franklin,  began  to  threaten  hostilities. 
It  was  rumored  that,  as  soon  as  they  had 
gathered  their  corn,  they  were  to  make 
a general  and  determined  onslaught  upon 
their  white  neighbors.  The  cause  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Creeks  was  not  to  be 
referred  solely  to  their  chronic  state  of 
hatred  of  intruders  upon  their  soil.  This 
was  the  time  of  Spanish  intrigue  all  along 
our  western  borders.  Spanish  intrigue 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  stirring  up  the 
Indians  against  the  United  States;  and  it 
was  engaged,  also,  in  the  work  of  exciting 
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the  transmontane  portion  of  the  United 
States  against  a government  that  seemed 
unfaithful  to  western  interests.  The  his- 
tory of  these  intrigues  is  dark  and  obscure; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  affected,  more 
or  less,  the  entire  western  country.  Dis- 
affection appeared  most  prominently  in 
Kentucky;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  in 
passing,  that  documents  have  recently 
been  discovered  which  go  to  show  that 
it  was,  perhaps,  chieily  through  the  efforts 
of  a secret  political  club,  composed  of  the 
majority  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  that  the  district  was  saved  from 
the  stigma  of  disloyalty.  Franklin  was 
not  altogether  free  from  the  taint ; but 
when  the  attitude  of  the  Creeks  overshad- 
owed other  questions,  the  attention  of  the 
Franklin  government  was  mainly  directed 
to  them ; so  that  at  this  point  the  intrigues 
of  the  Spanish  clashed  and  neutralized 
each  other.  Governor  Sevier  proposed  to 
Governor  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  combined 
action  against  the  Creeks.  The  proposi- 
tion was  readily  accepted,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a campaign,  when  Governor 
Telfair  announced  that  commissioners  of 
Georgia  had  arranged  a treaty  with  the 
Creeks,  and  that  as  a consequence  the 
necessity  of  hostilities  was  averted.  It 
soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the 
treaty  was  to  be  a truce  merely  ; the  Creeks 
were  treacherous,  and  the  whites  were  by 
no  means  averse  to  a war  that  promised  to 
be  one  of  conquest.  A renewal  of  negoti- 
ations ensued  in  the  winter  of  17S6-87. 
Governor  Sevier  made  the  most  of  them. 
Fie  began  to  have  a twofold  object  in 
bringing  about  the  Creek  war.  He  saw 
that  his  government  derived  importance 
and  dignity  amongst  the  “Franks77  from 
these  negotiations  with  a State  of  regular 
standing.  Moreover,  a war  with  the  Creeks 
presented  the  £< cause,77  from  the  want  of 
which  Franklin  had  suffered  so  much. 
Under  the  pressure  of  a foreign  war,  in 
which  every  one  was  equally  interested, 
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home  quarrels  would  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance; and  thus  a favorable  opportunity 
would  arise  for  effectually  strengthening 
the  commonwealth.  With  this  purpose  in 
mind,  Sevier  used  every  means  to  bring 
the  negotiations  to  a successful  issue.  His 
envoy  to  Georgia,  Major  Elholm,  was  a 
man  well  fitted  for  the  task.  Elholm, 
whose  full  name  was  Ccesar  Augustus 
George  Elholm,  was  one  of  the  many 
Europeans  who  flocked  to  our  shores  when 
the  cause  of  American  Independence 
seemed  to  foreign  enthusiasts  to  be  the 
cause  of  human  liberty.  As  to  Elholm’s 
particular  nationality  there  is  some  doubt- 
In  one  book  he  is  called  a Pole;  in  another 
a Dane;  and  in  still  another  a French- 
man. 

Fie  served  in  Pulaski’s  Legion,  and 
under  that  commander  was  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah;  he  was  one  of  the  six  men  who 
were  said  to  have  captured  by  stratagem  a 
British  post  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
In  various  campaigns  of  the  war  Elholm 
had  formed  friendships  with  nearly  all 
the  southern  officers;  and  thus  when  he 
.appeared  in  Georgia  as  the  representative 
of  Franklin,  he  revived  the  memory  of 
old  army  friendships  between  Sevier  and 
the  Georgia  officers.  By  his  enthusiasm 
and  address  he  kindled  in  Georgia  a strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new  State.  Old 
officers  of  the  Revolution  wrote  to  Sevier, 
expressing  their  warm  friendship  toward 
him,  and,  in  some  cases,  offering  their 
assistance.  “ Governor  Sevier,  the  State 
of  Franklin,  and  its  virtuous  citizens,77  be- 
came a ruling*  toast.  Elholm  was  invited 
by  the  governor  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  a seat  at  the  council-board.  And 
as  a crowning  honor  the  Augusta  Chapter  of 
the  Order  of  Cincinnati  elected  Governor 
Sevier  a brother-member.  Its  committee 
reported  ‘ 4 that  he  had  a principal  merit  in 
the  rapid  and  well-conducted  volunteer 
expedition  at  King's  Mountain  to  attack 
•Colonel  Ferguson,  and  that  an  opportunity 
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never  yet  appeared  but  what  confessed  him 
an  ardent  friend  and  a real  gentleman." 

All  this  could  not  fail  to  be  very  flatter- 
ing and  encouraging  to  Governor  Sevier 
and  his  friends.  How  far  his  hopes  were 
well  grounded  it  is  impossible  to  know, 
for  they  were  destined  never  to  be  put  to 
trial.  Arrangements  for  the  campaign  had 
been  fully  agreed  upon;  the  date  of  its 
opening — November  1,  1787 — had  been 
fixed;  Governor  Sevier  had  issued  his 
proclamation  calling  for  volunteers,  with 
liberal  promises  of  bounties  in  conquered 
territory;  the  requisite  number  of  volun- 
teers had  enrolled  themselves,  when  the 
United  States  Congress  taking  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands,  ordered,  by  an  act 
dated  October  26,  1787,  one  commissioner 
from  each  of  the  States,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  hold  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians. 

The  State  of  Franklin  was  now  in  a 
worse  plight  than  ever.  It  was  again 
without  a rallying  point;  and  while  the 
negotiations  just  detailed  were  going  on, 
the  work  of  disintegration  had  steadily 
progressed.  Whole  counties  became  un- 
represented in  its  legislature;  furthermore, 
these  counties  were  represented  in  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina.  For  the  fall 
legislature  of  1787  only  Greene  county 
elected  members;  and  even  Greene  county 
sent  a delegation  to  the  North  Carolina 
legislature.  Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1787  no  legislature  at  all  could  be  assem- 
bled; and  as  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
legislature  to  elect  the  council,  and  as  the 
legislature  at  its  last  session^had  failed  to 
do  this,  the  council  was  soon  a thing  of 
the  past.  To  complete  this  catalogue  of 
misfortunes,  Judge  Campbell,  the  head  of 
the  judiciary  department,  accepted  office 
under  the  government  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Sevier  was  left  alone  in  his  offi- 
cial dignity. . Even  this  sole  relic  of  the 
Franklin  government  would  not,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  remain  long 


exempt  from  the  general  wreck,  for  the 
governor’s  term  expired  on  March  1, 
1788  ; and  it  being  a constitutional  function 
of  the  legislature  to  elect  the  governor, 
and  there  being  no  legislature  to  perform 
this  duty,  it  followed  inevitably  that  after 
March  1. 1788,  there  would  be  no  governor 
of  the  State  of  Franklin.  Surely  a combi- 
nation of  discouraging  circumstances  for 
Governor  Sevier  and  his  friends.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  however,  Sevier  appears  to 
have  maintained  his  hopefulness.  He 
wrote,  under  date  of  January  24,  1788: 
“I  have  lately  received  some  news  from 
Dr.  Franklin  and  other  gentlemen;  also, 
am  happy  to  inform  vou  that  I find  our 
friends  warm  and  steady.”  “Veryr  warm 
and  steady  were,  indeed,  the  friends  of 
John  Sevier,”  says  Ramsay,  “but  not  of 
the  governor  of  Franklin.” 

A letter  of  Governor  Sevier’s,  dated 
Ferbuaryr  15,  17 88,  says:  “I  am  informed 

that  the  Tipton  party  have  got  very  inso- 
lent, and  have  been  guilty  of  several  cruel- 
ties and  barbarous  actions.  I have  ordered 
fifteen  men  of  each  company  to  turn 
out,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  the  men  of 
Sevier  county  will  turn  out  bravely.  I am 
confident  that  a small  exertion  will  settle 
the  matter  to  our  satisfaction.” 

Sevier  was  evidently  getting  somewhat 
desperate;  this  letter  is  the  first  evidence  of 
a design  of  aggressive  action  on  his  part. 

Next  we  quote  from  a letter  of  Colonel 
Tipton’s,  dated  February  25,  1788.  “The 
rebels  are  again  rising;  Sevier  is  making 
his  last  effort;  he  has  given  orders  to  his 
officers  below  to  draft  fifteen  men  from 
each  company.  This  day  they  are  to  meet 
at  Greene,  to-morrow  at  Jonesboro’,  and 
Wednesday,  if  not  before,  make  the  push 
here  (Tipton’s  house).  It  seems  that  a 
sheriff,  acting  under  the  authority  of  North 
Carolina,  had,  a few  days  before,  seized 
some  negroes  belonging  to  Governor  Sevier, 
and  had  conveyed  them  for  safe  keeping  to 
Colonel  Tipton’s  house. 
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Sevier  was  on  the  frontier  when  the  news 
of  this  seizure  reached  him.  He  immedi- 
ately collected  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  marched  toward  Tipton's  house,  which 
was  on  Sinking  creek,  a tributary  of  the 
Wautauga  river,  eight  or  ten  miles  east 
of  Jonesboro'.  On  arriving  there  he  posted 
his  men  and  a small  piece  of  ordnance 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  on  a slight 
eminence  in  front  of  Tipton's  house.  He 
discovered  at  once  that  Tipton  had  antici- 
pated his  approach  ; had  collected  a force 
of  fifteen  men,  and,  to  some  extent,  had 
fortified  his  dwelling.  Sevier  immediately 
sent  in  a summons  to  surrender,  to  which 
Tipton  replied  “in  the  earnest  language 
which  he  sometimes  employed  upon  emer- 
gent occasions,”  “that  he  might  fire  and 
be  damned.”  For  this,  however,  Sevier 
was  not  prepared.  To  the  urgent  request 
of  Major  Elholm,  who  acted  as  Sevier's 
lieutenant  upon  this  occasion,  that  the 
house  might  be  assaulted,  Sevier  is  said  to 
have  replied  that  “he  came  not  there  to 
kill  his  countrymen.”  He  had  hoped  to 
find  Tipton  unprepared,  and  had  antici- 
pated a bloodless  victory.  He  was  in  a 
quandary,  indeed;  to  assault  the  house  was 
to  entail  a useless  sacrifice  of  life,  to  retire 
was  disgrace.  In  this  state  of  hesitation 
and  doubt  he  remained  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  days.  The  third  day  dawned 
blustering  and  snowy.  Just  as  Sevier’s 
troops  were  rousing  themselves  a detach- 
ment of  militia  which  Tipton  had  sum- 
moned by  messenger  from  Sullivan  county 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevier’s  camp. 
Advancing  cautiously  they  discovered  that 
the  cold  weather  had  driven  the  Governor’s 
scouts  to  the  camp-fire,  and  that  nothing 
hindered  their  close  approach.  Maxwell 
and  Pemberton,  the  commanders  of  the 
detachment,  formed  their  men  into  line, 
and,  advancing  in  close  array,  “fired  a 
volley  and  raised  a shout  that  seemed  to 
reach  the  heavens,  and  communicated  to 
Tipton  and  the  men  in  his  house  that 
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deliverance  was  at  hand.  From  the  house 
they  re-echoed  the  shout,  and  instantly 
sallied  out  upon  the  besiegers.  In  the 
midst  of  these  loud  rejoicings  a tremor 
seized  the  dismayed  troops  of  Sevier,  and 
they  fled  in  all  directions  through  every 
avenue  that  promised  escape  from  the  vic- 
tors. Tipton  and  Maxwell  did  not  follow 
them  more  than  two  hundred  yards.”1 

The  siege  of  Tipton’s  house  was  the  last 
official  performance  of  Sevier  as  governor 
of  Franklin.  Even  before  that  farce  had 
ended  Sevier’s  term  had  expired,  and  with 
its  expiration  the  last  vestige  of  the  State  of 
Franklin  vanished.  The  history  proper  of 
the  State  of  Franklin  therefore  ends  here. 
Our  narrative,  however,  would  be  incom- 
plete did  we  not  prolong  it  until  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  Franklin  revolters 
from  the  scene,  and  follow'  to  its  close  the 
career  of  the  man  whose  personal  character 
invests  the  history  of  Franklin  with  so 
much  of  its  interest. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  day  of  March, 
17S8,  was  an  event  of  very  little  real 
importance  to  the  Franklin  government 
and  its  supporters.  For  months  it  had 
possessed  hardly  any  degree  of  influence. 
Its  cause  had,  in  fact,  become  the  cause  of 
of  Governor  Sevier;  and  the  position  of 
Governor  Sevier  differed  little  from  that  of 
an  outlaw.  Very  different,  however,  from 
that  of  an  outlaw'  wras  Sevier’s  deportment 
toward  the  community;  for  he  retained 
from  his  more  prosperous  days  a feeling  ol 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
He  still  kept  an  armed  personal  following; 
but  vented  his  chagrin  only  in  active  oper- 
ations against  the  Cherokees.  Neverthe- 
less, the  attitude  which  he  assumed  alarmed 
the  government  of  North  Carolina.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  government  of  that 
State  a warrant  was  issued  by  one  of  the 
judges  for  the  arrest  of  Sevier  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  The  appearance 
of  Sevier  in  Jonesboro’  not  long  after- 

1 Haywood. 
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wards,  unaccompanied  by  his  usual  party 
of  friends,  presented  a favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  execution  of  the  warrant. 
Colonel  Tipton,  Sevier's  inveterate  enemy, 
again  appeared  on  the  scene  with  six  or 
eight  men.  He  effected  Sevier’s  arrest,  and 
without  delay  dispatched  him,  under  the 
charge  of  a sheriff  and  two  assistants,  over 
the  mountains  to  Morgantown,  Burj^e 
county.  The  party  traveled  night  and  day 
without  intermission;  and,  on  reaching 
Morgantown,  delivered  Sevier  into  the 
hands  of  the  county  sheriff. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  Sevier’s  arrest 
had  reached  his  friends.  With  all  possible 
haste  a select  party  of  these,  following  in 
the  trail  of  Sevier’s  guard,  crossed  the 
mountains  and  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Morgantown  just  as  the  trial  was  begin- 
ning. They  succeeded  in  rescuing  their 
chief  and  in  returning  with  him  across 
the  mountains.  The  details  of  the  rescue 
are  graphically  given  in  the  following 
extract;  so  graphically,  in  fact,  as  to  war- 
rant a suspicion  of  their  strict  accuracy. 
Ramsay,  however,  accepts  the  account  as 
trustworthy : 

“The  Franks  had  approached  as  near 
to  the  town  as  they  deemed  prudent,  when 
four  of  them  concealed  themselves  near 
the  road  while  two  of  their  number,  James 
Cozby  and  Nathaniel  Evans,  went  forward 
into  the  town.  They  rode  to  a convenient 
distance  from  the  court-house,  tied  their 
horses  to  a limb  of  a tree,  near  to  which 
they  hid  their  rifles,  and  boldly  entered 
the  town,  their  capacious  hunting - shirts 
concealing  the  side  weapons  which  they 
had  prepared  in  case  of  need.  Soon  they 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  had  easily 
passed  off  for  countrymen  attracted  there 
by  common  curiosity.  Evans  had  taken 
charge  of  Governor  Sevier’s  celebrated 
race-mare  and  led  her  up  to  the  front  of 
the  court-house  door,  the  bridle  thrown 
carelessly  over  her  head;  he  was  appar- 
ently an  unconcerned  spectator  of  passing 


events.  Cozby  entered  the  house,  and 
there,  arraigned  at  the  bar,  sat  the  object 
of  their  solicitude.  Slowly  he  turned  his 
head  and  their  eyes  met.  Sevier  knew  the 
rescue  was  at  hand,  but  he  was  restrained 
from  any  outward  demonstration  by  a 
significant  shake  of  Cozby’s  head.  During 
a pause  in  the  trial  Cozby  stepped  forward 
in  front  of  the  judge,  and  in  that  quick  and 
decisive  tone  so  peculiar  to  him,  asked  the 
judge  if  he  was  done  with  that  man.  The 
question,  manner  and  tone  caused  every 
person  to  start  and  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
speaker,  then  on  the  judge,  all  in  amaze 
ment.  In  the  meantime  Sevier  had  caught 
sight  of  his  favorite  mare  standing  at  the 
door;  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
he  made  one  spring  to  the  door;  the  next 
he  was  in  the  sadfdle,  and  with  the  speed 
of  thought  was  borne  from  the  wonder- 
ing crowd.” 

We  may  believe  that  no  opposition  to 
Sevier’s  escape  was  made  by  the  bystand- 
ers: for  in  revolutionary  days  Burke  had 
been  a strong  Whig  county,  and  Sevier’s 
services  at  King’s  Mountain  were  not  for- 
gotten. And  when  he  reached  Franklin 
once  more  he  found  that  the  old  popularity 
of  John  Sevier  had  revived  in  his  absence, 
and  that  even  his  personal  enemies,  John 
Tipton  always  excepted,  were  disposed 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  No  further 
attempt  at  his  arrest  was  made.  North 
Carolina  contented  herself  with  exempting 
him  from  the  benefits  of  a general  amnesty 
act,  and  debarred  him  from  holding  any 
office  of  profit,  honor  or  trust.  Even  this 
solitary  instance  of  severity  was  not  of  long 
duration;  for  when  in  the  following  year 
Sevier  presented  his  credentials  as  mem- 
ber-elect from  Sevier  county  to  the  North 
Carolina  legislature,  his  disabilities  were 
removed  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  and 
the  reconciliation  between  North  Carolina 
and  her  estranged  counties  was  complete. 

The  annals  of  Congress  for  1790  report: 
“June  16, 1790,  John  Sevier,  another  mem- 
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her  for  North  Carolina,  appeared  and  took 
his  seat.” 

From  this  time  until  the  end  of  his  re- 
markable life,  Sevier  was  scarcely  ever 
out  of  public  service.  When  Tennessee,  in 
1796,  became  a State,  Sevier  was  chosen  its 
first  governor;  for  twelve  years  he  held  that 
office,  with  an  interruption  of  two  years 
required  by  the  State  constitution.  From 
1 8 1 1 until  1815  he  represented  the  Knox- 
ville district  in  Congress.  In  1815  President 
Madison  appointed  him  a commissioner  to 


lay  off  the  territory  given  up  by  the  Creeks 
to  the  United  States  government.  In  June 
of  this  year  he  left  his  home  for  the  wilds  of 
Alabama,  upon  the  duties  of  his  appoint- 
ment. While  absent  the  Knoxville  district 
once  more^electeddiim  to  Congress,  but 
he  never  again  appeared  in  Washington. 
Sevier  may  never  have"1  even  heard  of  his 
last  election,  for  while  still  absent  he  was 
seized  with  a fever  and  died  in  camp  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Tallapoosa. 

Joseph  Wihte. 
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